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The biggest change in the world today is the risin 
up of the changing native. People are no longer 
satisfied with the primitive life, nor a life dominate 
by others, nor the poverty of the small village. They 
seek a free and better way of life. Behind much of the 
unrest in this world is this struggle by the common 
man to improve himself. This is the same struggle 
which had its early impetus among the restless commoner! 
of the thirteen American colonies who rebelled against 
their colonial rulers. And now, years later, asa 
so-called Christian nation and as a professed demo- 
cratic and peace-loving nation, we must recognize this 
emergence of the changing native. Unless we do, we 
will no longer be the ideal which other young nations 
seek to copy, but we'll be a second-rate nation which 
failed to stand by freedom-seeking compatriots. 
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A Christian diplomat 


COUNTRY need not be large or 

powerful to produce men of 

distinction. Dr. Charles Malik 
is proof of that. President of the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, Dr. Malik comes from little 
Lebanon. (You can travel the length 
of the country by motor in four 
hours.) But Charles Habib Malik is 
no little man. Now 52 years old, 
Dr. Malik has had an impressive 
career. 


by Herman Reissi 


After being graduated from th 
American University of Beirut, wil 
high honors in mathematics ar 
physics, he went on to Harvard 
win a doctorate in philosophy. 

Since then, 20 American unive 
sities or colleges and one Germe 
university have given him honora: 
doctorates. One wonders where | 
keeps all his academic hoods! He 
a Doctor of Letters, a Doctor of Se 
ence, a Dector of Humanities, ar 
15 times over a Doctor of Laws. A 
though frequently on leave, he h 


ng over a meeting of 
General Assembly, 
arles Malik is flanked 
left by UN Secretary- 
1 Dag Hammarskjold 
t the right by Andrew 
rdier, Executive Assis- 
| the Secretary-General. 


ace 1938 been professor of philos- 
hy at the American University of 


xt of Charles Malik. Since 1945 
has been a diplomat. Ambassa- 
r of Lebanon to the United States, 
inister to Cuba and Venezuela, he 
s, in one way or another, been 
sociated with the United Nations 
ace its founding in San Francisco 
1945. Continuously for ten years 

was chairman of the Delegation 
Lebanon to the United Nations. 
wring three sessions of the UN 
ccurity Council, he occupied the 
esident’s chair. And recently I 
atched him as he presided over 
e General Assembly, with Secre- 
ry General Hammarskjold on his 
sht and the Assistant to the Secre- 
ry General, Andrew Cordier, on 
s left. To complete the record, it 
ust be added that Dr. Malik has 
rved on many UN commissions 
1d specialized agencies. A mere 
ting of his writings in the past ten 
ars covers two and one half pages. 
So much for the bare facts. What 
9es this philosopher - statesman 
ok like? He’s a big, shaggy man, 
ize head topped by thick, curly 


hair, big nose, dark complexion. 
Not at all the picture of a suave 
diplomat! 

When I talked with him recently 
in his office on the 38th floor of the 
UN secretariat building, his coat 
was off, shirt sleeves rolled up. He 
looks and acts like a man who 
means business. 

Dr. Malik is a Christian, a mem- 
ber of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
And when you hear him speak, or 
when you read his articles, you 
know he is no mere nominal Chris- 
tian. You may not always agree 
with everything he says but you will 
pay attention. And you will know 
that you are in the presence of a 
mind that has thought deeply and 
that moves within the structure of 
Christian ideas. 

From many public men we have 
learned to expect only the obvious 
and conventional thoughts. But from 
Dr. Malik you always get more than 
the conventional idea; he is always, 
no matter what the subject, the 
philosopher—probing beneath the 
surface, adding knowledge and in- 
sight to the discussion. Christian 
leaders of all countries listen gladly 
to him. He was among his coun- 
try’s delegates to the Evanston as- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches in 1954. 5 

Does Dr. Malik’s present position 
in the United Nations have any spe- 
cial meaning for the Middle East? 
About that he would say nothing. 
His silence on that point was a re- 
minder that a United Nations officer 


5 


>>I 


is a representative and servant of 
all the nations in the UN. While in 
such a position, he must play no 
favorites. 

1 wondered, since the Assembly’s 
president is a Christian, if the Mus- 
lims of Lebanon and other Middle 
Eastern countries had a sense of 
pride in his position or if they 
might discount him because he is 
not a Muslim. He had not asked, 
he said. And added, “We don’t take 
opinion polls as you do in the 
United States.” Sitting as he does 


in an office of the United Nations 
which serves many nations, races, 
and religions, Dr. Malik probably 
found the question not so important 
at this time. During his presidency 
of the assembly, Dr. 


Malik has, as 


Muslim 
that is!) 


Kofod) 


All's well that ends veils. 
woman's veil 
It is a sign 


Charles Malik; A Christian diplom 


a matter of fact, disassociated him 
self from the Delegation of Lebe 
non, of which he is still te chnicall 
a member ¥; 

What will the change in Lebs 
non’s government mean for D 
Malik’s future as a diplomat? H 
could not say. One hopes that i 
country will continue for man 
years to send him to the United Ni 
tions. | 

I must not close this brief skete 
of Dr. Malik without saying tha 
while he is an extraordinary comb 
nation of Christian philosopher an 
statesman, he is by no means alor 
in the United Nations in high pe 
sonal character, in ability and i 
dedication to the service of mai 
kind. No one who frequently mee 
and hears UN personnel remains w 
impressed. Here, in the great buil 
ing in New York City and scatter 
around the world on UN errand 
are hundreds of men and women + 
whom a Christian can only sa 
“They represent at its best # 
Christian spirit of dedicated servi 


to man.” vvyY 


There's more to the removal of the 


than meets the eye (of approving men 
of the changing times in the Middle East 
The freedom and joy of the young Christian girl on our cove 
is typical of the growing recognition of a woman as a fellov 
human being, and not as a piece of property. Even in mani 
Muslim communities, the veil covering the feminine face is being 
removed by modern custom and pteference. 


(Cover photo by 


Turn page >>> 


Caught in the middle 


HE youtH of the Middle East are caught in th 
middle. Politics is a serious business for them. Som 
v say that youth run the Middle East and they wil 
do much to determine the immediate future of this strate 
Vt gic crossroads of the world. Youth make up a siza 
portion of the population, for the life expectancy in 
Middle East is well under 50 years of age. Progress i 
dependent on educated leaders, and young Arabs are 
‘coming increasingly educated. But the tensions whie 
they face today are not new to the inhabitants of thi 


a, jf » area. Since man wrote the first page of history, the caul 
patel a ; dron of the Middle East has been simmering or boiling 
iy Here today East meets West under the religious standard 

| of the Star of David, the Cross, and the Crescent. 


LAND: The Middle East straddles th 
shortest land, sea, and air routes be 
tween three continents. Whoever con 
trols it holds a strategic advantage 


; 


OIL: Two-thirds 
of the world’s 
known oil 
reserves are in 


the Middle East. 
UPI Photo 


Standard Oil Photo ; 


PEOPLE: The spread of Western ideas among the 
people of the Middle East has aroused Arab desires 
for freedom, education, and a better standard of 
living for Arabs everywhere. 


es em Ess 


Arab vs. Westerner 


a. fy 
* i sheteoh Siva Pity 4 
UPI Photo 

Many Arabs distrust Western colo- 
nialism. Arabs say oil has been un- 
fairly exploited and independence 


Westerner vs. Communist 


Kofod 


Western powers fear recent co v- 
munist economic and diplomatie 
gains in the strategic Middle East. 


too long delayed. Stop Russia, says the West. 


People vs. People: emotions run hot 


ROBLEMS are people. And none of the problems in the Middle East car 

be settled without a sympathetic understanding of the human beings 
involved. Strong ties of a common tongue, a common faith, and a commot 
culture give rise to an appeal for unity of all Arabs, for which the term 
“nationalism” is inadequate. “This culture appeal,” says a group of out 
standing Christian leaders, “is one of the strong undercurrents of th 
Middle East which must be taken into account and helped to grow it 
constructive ways.” Such common ties, however, add fire to the smolder 
ing bitterness which many Arabs hold toward Israel and western colonial 
ism. Not to be denied are the rights of the Israeli immigrants and resident 
who have made their desert homeland a thriving little nation. And specia 
attention needs to be given to constructive programs for the resettlement o 
repatriation of those Arabs made homeless by™past events in Palestine 
Above all, peace tomorrow cannot be built today on a bitterness over pas 
acts. Reconciliation, not revenge, is the basis for peace. 
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ab vs. Israeli 


l-Defamation League 


fred of Israel runs rampant 
wong Arabs, especially over the un- 
tied problem of 900,000 Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees. 


Arab vs. Arab 


Adding to the unrest is the 
conflict among the Arabs 
themselves. The poor 
masses rebel against rich 
landlords and sheiks; pro- 
Nasser Arabs oppose pro- 
Western Arabs; Christian 
Lebanese fight Muslim 
Lebanese (right); and so 
it goes. 


Wide World Photo 


, 


Muslim vs. Christian 


Kofod 
Muslims are trained by the Koran to 
regard Islam as superseding Chris- >>> 
tianity, although they accept Jesus 

as a prophet. 


Helping the hungry and homeless 


HE great mass of Arabs are poor, village people. Most of them are poor 
T in a way that we can not imagine. Income per person ranges from 
$40 a year in Saudi Arabia to $195 a year in Iraq and $302 a year im 
relatively advanced Lebanon, with the average worker or peasant getting 
much, much less. Something like 75 to 85 per cent of the population depends 
upon agriculture, but the land is dry, tired and worn. Yet engineers report 
that if the waters of the five major rivers of the Middle East were har- 
nessed, eight million acres of new land could be irrigated. And the land 
would be green again as it was in the days of the ancient civilizations that 
once thrived on this same desert land. 


FOOD: Arab refugees receive dry WATER: Centuries ago, much of the 

rations from a UN relief agency, Middle East was green, and it can be 

often supplemented by Church again, as shown in this Israeli irriga- 
World Service food. tion project. 

UN Photo Anti-Defamation League 
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JOUSING: Out of the slums of the past rises new housing. Unfortu- >> 
ately, there is not enough progress being made along these lines, 


specially in the small villages. 


What can tomorrow bring? 


Sy Reena predictions about the future of the Middle East is foolish, for 
l ‘1 there are too many unpredictable factors at work in the total picture. 

But hopes can be expressed. Freedom must be encouraged. The small 
villagers must be undergirded. The oil resources must be used to the best 
advantage of all involved—the native countrymen, as well as the foreign” 
investors. Arab “nationalism” must be seen with understanding. The wel-— 
fare of all, and not selfish interests, should motivate any steps toward 
improving the situation in the Middle East. And the power of ideas cannot 
be denied. To the Christian comes the challenge to live his life like that 
of Christ’s, for only as Christ is lifted up will He draw men unto Himself. 
The Muslims like Jesus, whom they call the “spirit of God,” but to them 
the Christian does not live like Jesus. One confused Muslim youth com- 
ments, “Our al Quds (Jerusalem) is a Christian holy place, but there are 
80 different Christian shrines there! Which one should a man believe?” 


vvv 


FREEDOM: Every young person (whether Christian, 
Jew, or Muslim) desires a chance to be accepted as 
a fellow human being, to make decisions for himself, 
and to live at peace with his neighbors. 


Israeli Government Photo 


(ONOMIC SECURITY: Building a 
Pw airport at Teheran, Iran, gives 
oth work to the laborer and new 
pportunities for Iranian economic 
xpansion. Although Middle Eastern 
ities are becoming quite modern, 
se villages are pitifully poor and 
undeveloped. 


Kofod 


EDUCATION: Christian schools 
(left) have ‘often pioneered in the 
Middle East. As these young people 
go to school, they learn new ways 
of doing things, they begin to think 
for themselves, and they seek to 
improve life in their own countries. 
Education can be revolutionary. 
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Turkey 
Capital: Ankara 
Area: 296,000 square miles 


Population: 25 million (98 per cent 
Moslem) 
Government: Republic 
Lebanon 


Capital: Beirut 
Area: 3,470 square miles 


Population: 1.5 million (50 per cent 
Moslem) 
Government: Republic 
Israel 


Capital: Jerusalem 

Area: 8,050 square miles 

Population: 2 million (90 per cent Jew- 
ish, 7 per cent Moslem) 

Government: Republic 


Jordan 
Capital: Amman 
Area: 37,500 square miles 


Population: 1.5 million (93 per cent 
Moslem) 
Government: Constitutional monarchy 
Iraq 


Capital: Baghdad 

Area: 171,000 square miles 

Population: 6.5 million (96 per cent 
Moslem) 

Government: "Republic" 
military coup 

Iran 

Capital: Teheran 

Area: 628,000 square miles 

Population: 21 million (97 per cent 
Moslem) 


Government: Constitutional monarchy 


Saudi Arabia 
Capital: Riyadh 
Area: 930,000 square miles 
Population: 7 million (99 per cent 
Moslem) 
Government: Monarchy 


Syria (United Arab Republic) 
Area: 76,030 square miles 
Population: 4 million (86 per cent 
Moslem) 
Government: Republic, with Egypt 
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imposed by 


Egypt (United Arab Republic) 
Capital: Cairo 
Area: 386198 square miles 
Population: 24 million (91 per cent 
Moslem) 
Government: Presidential republic 
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The United Church of Christ is at work in the Middle East. Schools, hospitals, 
and churches in Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq are located on the map above ) 
(see key to symbols). By means of relief and rehabilitation, the two con- 


stituencies of our united church give aid to the hungry and homeless, sponsor 


work camps for youth, and carry on social service and educational projects in | 


several key areas. Your support of the church supports this work. 


Students in the girls’ high school huddle over a recent issue 
of SEVENTEEN magazine. Boys (above right) at Aleppo 
watch diver in an intramural swimming meet in the school’s 
outdoor pool. 


Aleppo College in Syria 


N THE MipsT of East-West tensions in the Middle East, the United Churek 
of Christ is at work in various countries. In Syria, Aleppo College stand 
as a center of Christian enlightenment in the Arab world. One of the 

few liberal institutions in the area, the college realizes more than ever it: 
responsibility to produce able, consecrated leaders for Syria. The colleg 
now includes three divisions—a boys’ high school, girls’ high school, an 
junior college. Four-fifths of the nearly 800 students are Syrians, the res 
from 12 other countries. They include Roman Catholic, Orthodox and Prot 
estant Christians (60%), and Muslims (40%). Near-Easterners and Amer 
icans work together on the staff. 
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dents at Aleppo have an unsurpassed record of 
nievement in government examinations. 


A service of worship is held in the auditorium of the boy 


division during the dedication of the new Payne Activities Center. 


New leaders for an ancient land 


LeEPPO College students have an unsurpassed 
A record of achievement in government exami- 
nations. After completing the junior college 
course, most of them go on to universities and 
complete their training for their chosen profes- 
sion. The school seeks to develop the whole per- 
son, both in the classroom and through a varied 
activities program, including supervised athletics 
for all and 25 varied student organizations. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to render service to the 
community. They supply a blood bank for a local 
hospital, conduct an annual clothing drive for 
refugee relief, participate in Red Crescent work 
and civilian defense, and give leadership in com- 
munity emergencies. In addition, Aleppo Col- 
lege has been providing free classes in English 
for journalists; and monthly literacy programs in 
Arabic are given for the public in a downtown 


hall. vVvVV 


The faculty yard at Aleppo 
College (right) becomes a 
meeting place for members 
of the Student Christian 
: Association. 


Girls at Aleppo (below) prepare float for United Arab Republic 
parade. The UAR was formed by the union of Syria and Egypt. 


(embers of the recording club (below left) learn to use 
yuipment. Another familiar scene (below right) is ““Homeward Bound!” 
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YOUTH GUIDE 


CAUGNDT 


IN The 


Middle East 


‘Eg you RE looking for facts about the Middle East, the libraries and book- 
stores are well-supplied with books, new and old, dealing with this area. 
Your current newspapers and magazines are also alert to the problems of 
the Middle East. In Gustav Wiencke’s Youth Guide on the Middle East, 
check the five-page list of books, pamphlets, periodicals, drama, worship, 
films, filmstrips, maps, recordings, and other resources on the Middle East. 
The following resources are especially prepared by Friendship Press (ex- 
cept where noted) for senior high church youth in a study of the Middle 
Fast. 


@ Caught in the Middle, by Glora M. Wysner. A lively, informative introduction to young people in 
the Middle East who seek a place in hele changing world. Illustrative stories are used to personalize 
areas of stress. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50 


@ This Is the Middle East, by John Blumberg. Through vivid photos and text, the author gives a 
quick but penetrating description of life and problems in the Middle East. Paper only, 60 cents. 


®@ Youth Guide on the Middle East, by Gustav K. Wiencke. A leader’s guide with session plans and 


suggestions for varied activities and worship. Suitable for use in local churches, conferences, and other 
church related situations. Paper, 65 cents. 


® Fun and Festival from the Middle East, by Joan Rowland. Games, songs, stories, recipes 


: i n , and other 
party and program resources from the Middle East. Paper, 50 cents. 


® Introducing Islam, by J. Christy Wilson, revised 1958. A clear, concise introduction to Islam, the 


dominant religion of the Middle East, written especially for senior highs. Paper only, 60 cents. 


@ Leaflets about the work of the United Church of Christ in the Mid dle East: ‘“‘New Leaders for Old 


Lands,”’ “‘The Land of the Two Rivers,” ‘ ‘A Tour in Turkey,” oa AN ‘The Hope of Greece” 


n (5 cents 
each). 


® Maps, films, filmstrips, plays, recordings, recreational books, and other materials are available from 
your denominational tores, film libraries, or missionary literature headquarters. Check with your 
minister for correct names and addresses. 
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- Lenten season 
Bee time 10 


HE headline above probably 
will not appear in any news- 
paper this month, although 

ere is much about politics in to- 

ay’s headlines. Politicians are busy 

the often tedious tasks of op- 
cating governmental organizations. 
rom the President and Congress to 
we governors, state legislators, may- 
es and county supervisors—elected 
ervants, and appointed and civil 

*rvants—men are investing their 

ves in our government. 

This month we are reminded of 

Jashington, of Lincoln, and of 
rotherhood Week. We are called 

» assume our responsibilities as 
tizens of this democracy “that this 

ution under God shall have a new 

irth of freedom—and that the gov- 

‘nment of the people, by the peo- 
e, and for the people shall not 
stish from the earth.” 

Beginning with this week, there 
so will be much about Lent in the 
Mr. Helmich is co-national secretary of the 
nited Student Fellowship (United Church of 
irist) and director of the Department of Cam- 


¢ Christian Life (E and R). This is his fourth 
a series of news comment columns, 


, headlines and sidelines . . ; 


political responsibility 


By Hartland H. Helmich 


headlines. There will be news of 
special services of worship. Within 
the church, Christians will be re- 
minded to reconsider the life of 
Jesus the Christ—to look to God in 
Christ for assistance in looking at 
ourselves—who we are, what we do. 

And yet, if this Lenten season is 
like those of so many years past, 
few persons will see the relationship 
of what they are doing in their 
“Lenten responsibilities” to what 
they should be doing in their “re- 
sponsibilities as citizens.” 

Karl Barth, the theologian, says 
that Christians must live with the 
Bible in one hand and the daily 
newspaper in the other. God’s con- 
cern is for all people in all of their 
relationships. 

As we enter this Lenten season, 
are we not obligated to consider our 
political responsibility? All of us 
should commit ourselves to assist 
our government that we may fulfill 
our obligations to our fellow citizens 
and to God’s children throughout 


vVvvV 


the world. 
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youth forum... 
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“What do you do on dates?” 


Bili Edholm, San Francisco, Calif., replies: 


First, what is a date? A date is a special time set aside to 
get to know a certain person, such as talking about the movi 
which you’ve just seen. Another way of getting to know som 
one is by the way he or she reacts to certain things—such 
during a game or playing miniature golf, or bowling. Some: 
thing else you must get out of dating is enjoyment. If o 
does not enjoy dancing, he should not be forced into it. 


Barbara Cole, Gaylord, Kans., answers: 


What to do on dates is often a problem, especially in snl 
towns such as Gaylord. Often we get bogged in a rut, acquir 
“sittitis,” going to movies, movies, and more movies. I like to 
be on a date where we do something that is casual, fun f 
both of us, and involves participation. Bowling is a newly: 
acquired fun favorite here. We also enjoy roller skating. 
our small school has no football team, we like to double- 
triple-date, making a party out of going to a game in a neigh= 
boring town. 


Writes Edwin Hartman, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


I think the great outdoors offers many opportunities for 
dates. There are many outdoor sports that can be enjoyed by 
boys and girls together: skating, swimming, tennis, and golf 
are a few. A picnic in the park, a hayride, a field trip to a 
place of scientific or historical interest, all can be very enter- 
taining. Activities like these are not only enjoyable but con- 
structive; they give us young people a chance to “let off steam,” 
to get necessary exercise, and to appreciate God’s world a little 
more. 


Lois Kershner, Doylestown, Pa., writes: 


During the school months, I like to attend the school fune- 
tions. Afterward, someone usually has an “open house” where 
we can all go to talk, eat, and listen to L.P.’s. During the 
summer months, I like to play miniature golf, go bowling or 
swimming, or go to see a goodamovie. For a more formal 
date, I enjoy going to the Music Circus to see a musical. O} 
course, what anyone would do on a date would depend on the 
available facilities and the current activities. 


Kenneth Stewart, Salt Lake City, Utah, says: 


Our group at school has a “pizza problem.” Everyone can 
usually be found after a dance, game, or movie at the local 
pizzeria. This is fun, but pizza perpetually repeated presents 
a problem. To vary this, we invited five couples to our house 
after the last dance, and had a table loaded with different 
kinds of ice cream, toppings, fruits, and nuts. This way, every- 
one makes his own sundae, soda, or what-have-you. Plenty of 
Cokes are available, and records and small talk help make the 
evening. 


> 


Nancy Cook, Miami, Fla., comments: 


Since Miami is metropolitan, there is a great variety of 
things for young people to do on dates. Some of the things 
we do are bowl, roller skate, sail boats, water ski, swim (either 
at the beach or in someone’s pool), play bridge or cards, watch 
a show, go to dances, go to parties, give parties, watch stock 
car races, watch football games or any athletic games, or just 
get together with a group and talk or sing. A date doesn’t 
have to be just two people; it can be five or twenty. 


Joe Bustin, Pawtucket, R. I., says: 

Picnics, skating parties, parlor games, sports events are the 
“more the merrier” activities which are some of the typical 
things I would do on a date. On a single or double date, I 
may go dancing, bowling, to the movies, or to any other social 
event that stirred my morale. One of the unusual events that 
happens yearly in our school is a Twirp Hop. This is a dance 
when the girls have the privilege of asking a boy, paying all 
expenses, and escorting him to and from the dance. 


Mary Ann Rabenau, Augusta, Mo., writes: 

I live in a small rural community. Many of our dates are 
’ made on the spur of the moment. During the winter we con- 
gregate at a friend’s home, gather around the fireplace and 
pop popcorn, roast marshmallows, have a taffy pull (a sticky 
business!), or, after a basketball game, we head out to one of 
the many ponds in our area to ice skate. In summer there are 
hayrides, swimming in the ole swimmin’ hole, picnics. And 
then there are always show dates and informal get-togethers 
to play records. 


From Don Miller, Wooster, O.: 

I consider that the aim of dating is to get to know a person 
of the opposite sex better. For this reason it might be enjoy- 
able to spend an evening getting to know her family. Let’s 
consider possibilities: a football or basketball game; a dance; 
bowling; swimming at the Y. M. C. A.; a good program at the 
local Y. F.; a good movie; a local play or concert; a picnic or 
outing. If you drive, roller skating and drive-in movies are 
available. 
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(QUESTION: 
know seem afraid that they will fall 


So many people I 


apart in mind or body. I was 
brought up to be afraid of illness 
too. I used to be scared “green” 
wher a tooth had to be drilled and 
I pictured myself toothless at 20. 
One time I remember thinking that 
I must have some terrible disease 
because my stomach was sore over 
what I thought was my liver. 

Our biology course in high school 
helped me get over many of my 
useless worries. I learned that there 
are dangerous diseases that should 
be treated carefully to avoid trou- 
ble. Also I learned that my body 
can recover from sickness much bet- 
ter than I thought. So I do not 
worry about such matters anymore 
even when I don’t feel up to par. I 
believe that young people especially 
need this kind of faith about their 
minds and bodies. 

ANsweR: They do! And everyone 
else does too! Otherwise we would 
soon go down in chronic worry. 
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negeoetenmesnainenetenemmen tenes 


on this business pss of li li ving 


How tough 


and your body? 


iets honbiiblabithecsscibictboo’ a prea Wao 


dare you 


Certainly everyone should lear 
to recognize the general signs 
serious illness that need immedia 
attention. Common sense dictat 
that we seek special help fron 
physicians, psychiatrists, an 
in time to do us the greatest goos 
and to return us quickly to od 
health. . 

However, there are countless peo 
ple—young and old—who jump t 
dark conclusions at the slightes 
bodily disturbance. For deeper per 
sonal reasons and needs, these hypo 
chondriacs often talk themselve 
into being nervous and sick. Thei 
symptoms often appear quite rea 
and may even fool doctors ocea 
sionally. 

Fortunately, your high school ex 
perience is helping you develop | 
healthy faith in your own anatomy 
Solid facts given in a good biolog 
course replace our false impression 
of the nataye of our bodies. 

Actually, we are  marvelousl 
made. Our bodies and minds hav 


¢ aclinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


¢ a Fellow in the consulting 
| division of the American 
) Psychological Association 


ir more healing power built into 
em than many people realize. 
mysicians know this and count on 
Knowing that good health is 
ore normal than illness, the doctor 
sses his therapy on this fact. He 
as faith in your inherent rugged- 
ess. Your doctor has seen virulent 
rrms lose many battles. He has 
en bodies win out even when hope 
emed thin. He has seen minds, 
emingly hopeless to the casual ob- 
rver, renew themselves and return 
life’s tasks with vigor and alert- 
sss. These cases have encouraged 
yur doctor to retain his optimism 
mncerning the powers of recovery 
1ilt into the human being. 
If your doctor can have great 
ith in the healing powers of your 
dy and mind, so can you. Stick 
ith your biology and mental hy- 
ene courses and keep learning! In 
is direction lies less fretting and 
‘tter general health. 


vVvvV 
Copyright 1954. All rights reserved.) 


Charles M. Schulz 


“OVERDUE? How could this 
book be overdue when I’ve only 
read the first two chapters?” 
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Church Youth Take Lead 


in Racial Justice 


Church youth groups have shown 
almost the only concern among this 
country’s young people for racial 
justice, international understanding 
and decent housing, a well-known 
educator told a meeting of church- 
women recently. Dr. John McDow- 
ell, dean of Boston University’s 
School of Social Work, pleaded with 
all American youth to recapture 
some of the eagerness for social re- 
form that their parents showed 20 or 
30 years ago. 


Maine Educators Oppose 
Scholastic Letter Award 


A “thumbs-down” reply was given 
by many Maine high school princi- 
pals to the recent suggestion that 
varsity letters and sweaters be 
awarded to top high school scholars. 
The negative opinions were voiced 
by a majority of principals sur- 
veyed by the Portland Sunday Tele- 
gram. 

The schoolmen agreed that in- 
centive was important to the top 
student as well as to the top athlete. 
But they felt strongly that athletics 
and scholarship were two entirely 
different forms of achievement and 
should be honored in a manner 
which would not blur the lines of 
distinction between them. The var- 
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sity letters would not prove to be 
“panacea for academic ills,” th 
principals declared. 

While agreeing that more a 
better scholastic recognition meth 
ods might be available, the prin 
pals pointed to several successf 
methods already in existence, 
cluding membership in the Natio 
Honor Society. At the Bangor (Me 
High School a program of “schola 
ship recognition days” is in effe 


Youth Forum Discusses 


| 
Guidance on Sex | 


Sam Levenson, humorist am 
former teacher, told the New ‘- 
Times Youth Forum recently that 
felt the great mistake being made 
sex education was that the emphe 
sis was on the facts of life rathe 
than on the facts of love. “Whe 
you teach sex as a_mechanic¢ 
process that is purely biological, yo 
leave the child open to interpreté 
tions of all kinds,” Mr. Levenso 
said. He urged that children b 
taught that “sex is life.” addin 
that life is love. The televised forut 
discussed the topic, “Where Shoul 
Teens Seek Personal Guidance? 
Most of the youth agreed that a 
vice on sex should come from th 
home. “If you go out to othe 
teenagerSefor advice you get sort ¢ 
wild ideas that aren’t true to t 
facts,” said one 17-year-old panelis 


en Science Students 
tised for College Work 


‘Staggering” was the word used 
ea dean of Columbia University’s 
ool of Engineering to describe 
results of a program of college- 
2 science courses for high school 
ents. Professors at the school 
ce been astounded at the ability 
wn by top science students from 
York area high schools who 
taking the courses on the recom- 
ndation of their high school 


e World Photo 


ren Dennis Dickerson, 13, of 
tisville, Ky., wrote to Egypt ask- 
for information about the coun- 
he got a reply in the form of 
son’s greetings from UAR Presi- 
it Gamal Abdel Nasser, plus a 
to of Nasser waving to a crowd. 


teachers. One hundred and _fifty- 
eight students, 25 of whom are girls, 
attend free lectures every Saturday 
at Columbia as part of a science 
honors program. The students also 
conduct advanced laboratory experi- 
ments. Some of their research is on 
such subjects as enzyme chemistry, 
chromatography, effects of radiation 
on soils, and animal thinking. 


Air Force to Build 
Controversial Chapel 


Construction of the controversial 
Air Force Academy chapel will start 
early in 1959 and should be com- 
pleted during the summer of 1960, 
according to school officials. The 
modernistic design of the $3,000,000 
chapel remains essentially un- 
changed since the first drawings, 
unveiled nearly three years ago, 
brought criticism that reached the 
floor of Congress. 


Soviet Navy Seeks 
to Curtail Cursing 

The Soviet navy is waging a 
strong campaign to prohibit cursing 
and tatooing among its seamen and 
officers. Sovetky Flot, official Navy 
newspaper, described cursing as “‘a 
remnant of the past” and com- 
plained that “many comrades of the 
navy and not seldom leading and 
authoritative persons’ displayed 
their lack of culture in this way. 
Tatooing drew the same sharp criti- 
cism. 
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As this issue appears, Brother- 
hood Week begins throughout the 
country. Sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the special observance is an em- 
phatic reminder of the blessings and 
problems of our free society. Four 
major areas of concern are sug- 
gested for special attention this week 
and through 1959: Religion and 
Public Education, Religious Liberty, 
Problems Arising from Desegrega- 
tion, Interreligious Relations on Col- 
lege and University Campuses. The 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews (NCCJ) has 62 field 
offices. Check with the office in your 
community for materials and pro- 
gram aids. Or write directly to the 
NCCJ national office, 43 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


*% % % 


Robert Young, star of “Father 
Knows Best.” is host on “The 
Search.” This new series of 15- 
minute dramatic radio shows began 
in January and replaces the familiar 
program, “Let There Be Light.” 
Planned in cooperation with the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches, 
the program presents outstanding 
stage and screen personalities. 
Watch the radio program page in 
your local paper for time and sta- 
tion. 
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March 31 is the deadline 
for all entries in the 1959 Eastm 
Kodak Company’s photo com 
tion for high school students. Th 
contest offers 328 prizes wort 
$10,400 for black-and-white pi 
tures only, taken by teens si 
April 1 of last year. Top prizes 
each classification of the senior di 
sion (grades 11 and 12) have b 
upped to $400 over last year’s $ 
Open to all students of high sch 
age, ninth through twelfth gra 
the contest encloses four classes: (1 
school activities; (2) people —m 
school pictures; (3) pictorials an 
still lifes; and (4) animals and pet 
Any kind of photographic equij 
ment may be used. Past experient 
has shown that many winnin 
photos were taken with the sin 
plest. camera equipment. Entran 
may develop and print their ow 
pictures or have them processed f 
a photofinisher. The winning pi 
tures are assembled into travelir 
exhibits and are widely shown bol 
here and abroad. Your grad 
school name and address, your nan 
and address must be on the bag 
of each print. No photos can be r 
turned. Mail your entries to: Kode 
High School Photo Contest, Roche 
ter 4, N. Y 


* * *% 


Where credit is due: In o 
story on “Look Up and Live” (Jan 
ary 4 issue) we forgot to ecre¢ 
David Elin as writer of the origin 
TV script and Jack Kuney as pr 
ducer. 


tehing a sporting event in their school enclosure are these 
dents at the American School for Girls in Baghdad, Iraq. 


The land of the two rivers 


‘AQ is both very new and very old. Because of its wealth and influence, 
Iraq is playing a strategic role in the Middle East these days. After 
ently overthrowing the ruling regime, the present government of Iraq 
shown pro-Nasser leanings by joining in a mutual defense agreement 
h the United Arab Republic (Egypt and Syria). However, the Iraq 
ernment has sought also to maintain ties with the Western powers. 
hough primarily an agricultural country, [raq is the sixth largest pro- 
er of oil in the world. Iraq, long called Mesopotamia, is generally 
yenized as one of the cradles of civilization. The ancient land between 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers once felt the footsteps of Nebuchadnezzar 
Belshazzar, Ezra and Nehemiah, Daniel and his three friends, and 
ah, who had been sent to Nineveh (in northern Iraq). When Peter 
ached his great sermon at Pentecost, among those who heard him were 
» dwellers in Mesopotamia.” Christianity came to Iraq after Christ's 
th. But today the Christians in Iraq are in a minority. Of the Chris- 
s about 90,000 are Chaldean and Syrian Catholics, 2000 are Protestants, 
the remaining 50,000 belong largely to Syrian (and a few Armenian) 


hodox and Nestorian Churches. VVV 
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A dungaree disciple’s prayer 


Wea? 


pose’ 
ther alone _or. with 


